ADAM BEDS

clearly enough that he always corresponds to the view
which an intelligent daughter takes of a respected
father. That is, perhaps, the way in which one
would like to have one's portrait taken; but one is
sensible that the likeness though correct is not quite
exhaustive. One characteristic point is the kind of
resentment with which the true woman contemplates
a man unduly attracted by female beauty. Adam
Bede's passion for Hetty produces an exposition of
the theory: " How pretty the little puss looks in that
odd dress ! It would be the easiest folly in the world
to fall in love with her/' with her " sweet baby-like
roundness/' " the delicate dark rings of hair," and
the " great dark eyes with their long eyelashes."
" What a prize the man gets who wins a sweet bride
like Hetty !" " The dear, young, round, soft, flexible
thing!" A man is conscious of being a great "physi-
ognomist" under such circumstances, and thinks that
" Nature has written out his bride's character for him
in those exquisite lines of cheek and lip and chin,
in those eyelids delicate as petals, in those long
lashes curled like the stamen of a flower, in the dark
liquid depths of those wonderful eyes!" That was
the way in which Adam Bede reasoned, poor man!
George Eliot knows better, and suspects " that there
is no direct correlation between eyelashes and morals;
or else, that the eyelashes express the disposition of
the fair one's grandmother, which is on the whole less
important to us." In fact, as she truly remarks,
" it is generally the feminine eye that first detects the
moral deficiencies hidden under the ' dear deceit' of
beauty," and Mrs. Poyser is not to be hoodwinked.
" She's no better than a peacock, as 'ud strut about onin
